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Woman’s Status in Protestant Churches 


Prepared at the request of the Women's Cooperating Commission of the Federal Council of Churches 


The equality of women is theoretically recognized in 
nearly all aspects of American life. Woman suffrage is 
taken for granted, as is the right of women to hold high 
office. There is a woman in the President’s Cabinet and 
a woman judge in the federal Circuit Courts of Appeals. 
There is even an organization called Woman for Presi- 
dent and Other Public Offices, Inc. Legally, in this 
country, women are almost entirely emancipated from 
the old restrictions in regard to control of finances and 
to their position in the home. There are but few occu- 
pations which at least a few women have not entered. 


This does not mean, of course, that there is no preju- 
dice against women in certain fields. In education, for 
instance, women have almost a monoply of elementary 
education, yet the openings for women in the better posi- 
tions in higher education are few and far between. 
Women physicians have proved their value, yet only a 
small proportion of the hospitals will accept women as 
internes, it is reported. There are probably more restric- 
tions—legal or traditional—attaching to women in the 
Christian Church than in any other field in this country. 
And this in spite of the fact that Christianity has been 
influential in raising the status of women in many back- 
ward countries. 


Tue ATTITUDE OF WOMEN TOWARD THE PROBLEM 


Both tradition and church law then, operate to keep 
women from the places of most influence both in the 
local churches and in the national organizations of most 
of the leading denominations. How do the women feel 
about it? In an effort to get some light on the topic, 
a questionnaire’ was sent to women of ten denominations 
by denominational officials asking them, among other 
things, to “state frankly” their “own opinion on this 
question of the participation of women in the governing 
bodies of the churches.” Many of them did so very 
candidly. Of course, those who reply to a question of 
this sort are the most vocal—for or against. Many 
accept the situation without giving it much thought. 
Unfortunately, there is the possibility that those who rebel 
simply drift into other fields of activity where there is 
more scope for their ability. These latter would be missed 
entirely in the present inquiry. 


1 Text of the questionnaires and other data concerning them are 
to be found in the Appendix. 


In Table I on page 2 an effort has been made to group 
the comments together under rather general headings. 
Thus, “Women satisfied” may mean that the women 
think they have a fair representation or it may mean that 
they accept the status quo (little or no representation) 
without much concern. In the same way, “Women 
should serve” includes those who feel that participation 
by women has worked well in their own churches and 
those who are convinced that women should be on 
boards, though they are not now. 

Of all those replying, 71.4 per cent think that women 
should be represented on at least some of the boards of 
the church, while a few others would have them serve 
when there is a real scarcity of men to do the work. 
Sixteen per cent either say that women should not serve 
or express fear that the men will drop out if the women 
are included on governing boards. (The latter usually 
say that there is no theoretical objection to the women.) 
Of the remainder, 7.1 per cent think that church women 
are satisfied, either with their present representation or 
to “let the men do it.” 

As might be expected, the Friends take the strongest 
position. All of those who commented said that there 
should be no sex basis or that the women were satisfied 
with their share in the work. Only a little below them 
are the Methodist Episcopal women of whom 89 per cent 
said that at least a minority should be women. Close 
behind are the Southern Methodists—87 per cent. So 
many Methodist Episcopal ministers replied to the ques- 
tionnaire* that their replies were tabulated separately ; 79 


‘per cent of them approved of women on official boards. 


The Disciples, Northern Baptists, and Congregationalists 
are close together, as might be expected: 74.4 per cent, 
73.1 per cent, and 72 per cent, respectively. Of the 
Presbyterians, 65.1 per cent are convinced that there 
should be at least a minority of women on the boards of 
the church, an additional ten per cent would have women 
on some but not all of the boards, and eight per cent 
would have them serve if there is a real lack of men; 
while 16.8 per cent consider that it should be left to the 
men. Slightly over half of the United Lutherans (56.8 
per cent) approve of women on church boards while 37.5 
per cent definitely disapprove. The Episcopalians give 


2 By a misunderstanding the questionnaire went to ministers in 
certain cases instead of women leaders. A few ministers replied in 
nearly every denomination. 
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SUMMARY OF COMMENTS REGARDING GOVERNING Bopies or LocAaL CHURCHES 


Minority Only 
Should Some ““f Should Fear Women 
No Sex be Boards Neces- Not Loss Satis- 

Basis Women Only sary” Serve of Men fied Misc. Total 
2 9 ; 3 4 3 6 62 
1 11 21 ne 1 15 7 93 
1 4 1 rj 118 4 91 

15 sie ve ea 2 ata 18 

as aia 1 335 aa 4 Ns 88 
3 7 sis 8 3 e se 100 
z 8 as re 2 2 16 Se 87 
1 3 5? 1 ie Ss 8 bis 23 
3 3 Sa ae 1 7 e 3 90 
3 4 138 9 19 Pr 4 ee Ue 
ie 4 510 6 27 18 e 911 119 

31 53 25 21 102 30 63 36 883 


1 One thought women should not be on the board of trustees, another that they should not serve the Lord’s Supper. 


2One said, “Participation should be equal”; 
3 One satisfied regionally, not locally. 
4 Three say “exceptional woman” should serve. 


“Men lean too much.” 


5 Two think women should be consulted but should not be on boards. oe ; ; 
6 The three bodies now merged in the Methodist Church are treated separately since their policies were different in some respects. 


7 Not on trustees. 


8 Seven say not on session; three, on trustees and committees; three, only as deacons. 
® Three urge a religious council or an auxiliary committee of women. . ; 
10 Two think women should be in the diocesan conventions and councils, but not on vestries; two want them on vestries and a 


minority in councils ; 


one would like to see them on vestries and diocesan committees but not in councils or conventions. 


11 Fight think there should be parish councils in addition to the vestry. 


the smallest positive vote for the service of women on 
church boards, 45.3 per cent. But an additional 11 per 
cent would have them eligible to serve if men are really 
lacking, or would have them regularly members of some, 
but not all, governing bodies ; 6.7 per cent think that there 
should be parish courtcils in all churches in which the 
women would, of course, be represented. Just over a 
fifth (22.3 per cent) would leave it to the men; while 
an additional 16 per cent fear the men would drop out 
if the women acted. There is, thus, a considerable minor- 
ity, if not a majority, in each denomination who feel 
strongly on the question. 

It seems clear from these data that tradition within a 
denomination plays a very important part in forming 
attitudes on this question, since 77.4 per cent of all those 
who think that women should definitely not serve and 60 
per cent of those who fear the men will drop out are in 
the three denominations where women are given the 
least opportunity—Presbyterian, Lutheran and Protestant 
Episcopal. 


The Practicability of Mixed Boards 


It must be frankly recognized that there is an out- 
spoken minority among our respondents who think 
that boards composed of both men and women may be 
all right in theory but do not work out well in practice. 
As extreme illustrations of this point of view, two com- 
ments from pastors may be cited. A minister in a Disciples 
church writes: “Locally we had peace and harmony when 
the men attended to business,” but “trouble began” when 
two women were added to the official board. A Meth- 
odist minister comments that “When I came here the 
official board was mainly women.” Now, it is mainly 
men. “The change has been beneficial.” Another Meth- 
odist minister declares that “in the business affairs of the 
church a woman has no place.” A third regrets that “as 
a rule, women will not attend official board meetings.” 
The wife of a minister in a large Disciples church finds 
it “much more satisfactory” not to include the deacon- 
esses on the official board. 


Other churches have had a different experience. A 
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Baptist minister says of the participation of women: “We 
find it salutary!” An Episcopal woman from Georgia 
writes that they have had women on the vestry of her 
church, a large one, for eight years. “The men . 
welcome the women’s assistance as there are certain parish 
interests which concern the women more than they do 
the men. . The interest of the men has certainly 
increased since we have had women on the vestry.” 
From another diocese in the South comes the comment 
that women have been found “very valuable” on the 
vestries of aided parishes and missions. A Southern 
Methodist woman reports that the year before women were 
placed on the official board “the church finances were 
not met,” but that at the close of their first year of service 
“all finances were paid in full.” A Disciple pastor 
comments that “The inclusion of women in the various 
boards of our church hds . . . strengthened the program 
of the church.” “We have found it much more satisfac- 
tory to have two women on our board of trustees. They 
. . . carry to the women’s groups the financial needs” 
of the whole church, says a Congregational woman. 
Another finds “closer cooperation and better understand- 
ing in all the departments of the local churches where 
there are women on the governing bodies.” A striking 
statement comes from a third: “When elections take place 
in our church it does not seem to enter the minds of the 
voters whether the candidates are men or women but 
rather from whom we can get the best service.” A Pres- 
byterian woman writes that after almost eight years as an 
elder, “I feel that I am of more use in that capacity than 
in any other I have undertaken. . . .” 


Why is it that mixed boards are sometimes considered 
more successful than those of men only and at other 
times dismal failures? An adequate answer cannot be 
given in any particular case without close knowledge of 
the situation. But it seems highly probable that it is fre- 
quently a matter of the attitude of the individuals in- 
volved. The minister who prefers to work with men 
only ; the trustee who will “resign when they sit in our 
board meetings”; the woman who must be included 
because Mrs. A. is (though she has no particular capacity 
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and Mrs. A. is really able) or, worse still, because she 
will be even more critical off the board than on it; any 
of these will make a common devotion to a joint task 
impossible. Sometimes, too, as Dr. Georgia Harkness 
pointed out in her address at the Methodist General Con- 
ference in 1940, women have been “given an opportunity 
to sit on the official board—and they sat.” When the 
women deliberately stay away from board meetings it may 
be, among other reasons, that tradition is still too strong 
for them, that they feel themselves ignored, or merely 
that they do not like to be alone in a group of men— 
any more than the average man likes to be alone in a 
group of women. When there are only two women on 
a board with 70 men it is very difficult for them to take 
an active part. 


The Arguments Pro and Con 


Probably the most important reason for objecting to 
women on the governing boards is one not often stressed 
in the comments—tradition is against it. “In my secret 
soul I am shocked” at the idea of a woman being a deacon 
or a trustee in my own church, says a Baptist woman. 
“It would seem positively undignified and altogether un- 
suitable.” Several who disapproved referred to the 
Bible for authority. Many persons—probably many more 
than stated it on the questionnaire—evidently feel that the 
Lord’s Supper would have less value for them if it were 
administered or served by a woman. 


It is the men’s responsibility and should be kept for 
them, many women—and many men—feel. “The men 
should have one meeting to themselves,” says a Congre- 
gationalist. Probably few would disagree with that idea 
—but many would insist that it should not be a “meet- 
ing” which makes the decisions for the whole church. 
“There are some jobs which men consider to be men’s 
jobs,” according to J. Russell Throckmorton, pastor of 
St. Paul’s Methodist Church, Wichita, Kansas. If they 
feel that women can do the church work, “rugged aggres- 
sive men will not concern themselves with it.’’* 


Closely akin to this attitude is the fear that men will 
lose interest and do nothing if women share in the work 
which the men have been accustomed to handle. A 
Methodist minister deplores the “lack of man-power in 
too many churches” (as do many women) and fears that 
“the corollary of success” by women in the governing 
bodies might be “a further loss of male leadership.” A 
Congregational woman thinks there is “a danger in hav- 
ing too many women on governing committees lest the 
men lean back and lose their interest in church affairs.” 
She adds, “Sometimes I wonder if our Christian life 
would be more vital and vigorous if our men would. . . 
take over all the offices of the church.” 


Another Congregational woman believes that “Until 
men are organized into societies and groups which com- 
pare in educational value and service . . . year in, and 
year out with those carried on by the women the state- 
ment holds true: ‘Whenever a woman takes a position a 
man has formerly held, the man is out of a church job.’ ” 
Others feel that the church already seems “effeminate” 
and that it is essential to have men in official positions 
in order to attract other men and boys. Some women 
report that they have refused official positions in order 
that they might be filled by men. 


a nen Journal of Religious Education (Chicago) March, 
»p. 7. 
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This attitude was more often found among the denomi- 
nations where it is still more or less of a novelty for 
women to serve on governing boards. The vestry and 
the diocesan convention are “the last stronghold” for 
men, says an Episcopalian. For her, as for a number 
of others, it is not a matter of the ability of women. 
Rather, the men are “far too ready to let the women 
shoulder the burden of the church work anyhow.” She 
fears “the men will just shrug their shoulders” as if to 
say, “let them take it and run it.” Not all those who are 
concerned over the fact that men are dropping out think 
that is the reason. 

Some of the reasons presented seem to depend large- 
ly on familiar stereotypes. Women are “emotional,” 
“biased,” have no capacity in business affairs, or “give 
too much attention to details.” “Women have peculiar 
faculties and abilities for which there is abundant use in 
the church without asking them to act in all capacities.” 
Some of the women say that their own organizations are 
all they can take care of. Still others maintain that there 
is no need for women to be represented on church boards 
for they really “run the churches anyway” through their 
influence over their men relatives who are church officers. 
“They are the necks that turn the head,” says a Baptist 
minister. A Southern Methodist woman comments, how- 
ever, that “direct representation is more dignified and 
democratic.” 

“Equal suffrage is recognized by the state, why should 
it be denied by the church?” queries an Episcopalian. 
It is “taxation without representation” when the money 
the women raise is spent by the men without consulta- 
tion, some complain. “Countless meals are served” by the 
women, says a Presbyterian, “they work to raise money 
but always have to ask permission of the session and the 
trustees in any important matter.” More actual friction 
is perhaps caused by things of this sort than at any other 
point. When the women raise the money for the parson- 
age and the men trustees later sell it without consulting 
them about the arrangements, as a Lutheran woman re- 
ports, there are likely to be repercussions that will last 
for a long time. If the parish house is badly arranged 
for serving meals because the women were not consulted 
about the plans for the building, as an Episcopalian com- 
ments, it will always be a source of annoyance, perhaps 
far beyond the actual difficulties caused. Again, it cannot 
be too seriously stressed that the problem is not to be 
solved merely by adding a woman to a committee. Real- 
ization by both men and women of the importance of 
genuine cooperation for a common cause is far more im- 
portant than any particular method of achieving it. Such 
cooperation may be more wholehearted in a church where 
women have no formal representation than in one where 
in theory they are fully represented. 

“Women are the more active church members and 
workers and therefore should have just as much to say 
in the government of the church,” writes an Episcopalian. 
A second Episcopalian says, I find them to be “as intel- 
ligent, capable and consecrated as men,” when serving on 
church boards. Participation by women in the manage- 
ment of the church would “give a greater zest for the 
work and a greater incentive to contributing,” a Meth- 
odist woman believes. “An intelligent woman far sur- 
passes a man who is only a figurehead,” according to a 
Southern Methodist. Some women give a great variety 
of reasons why women should be on church boards: men 
and women are more nearly equal in secular affairs than 
in the church, women are in the majority both in member- 
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ship and attendance, they raise a large share of the budget, 
they have more time to give to church work than the 
men, “their interest is usually world wide,” they know 
far more about the missionary work of the church—and 
frequently local needs as well, they handle details more 
carefully ; these are among the reasons suggested. The 
choice should not be on a sex basis, many insist. “The 
Master’s work is so important that we should use the 
best brains we have in both sexes,” remarks a Disciple. 


A good many persons would like to see some boards, 
if not all, evenly divided between men and women. Prob- 
ably few have any enthusiasm for an overwhelming pro- 
portion of women. Indeed, those who reported from 
churches of which that was true frequently said, in 
effect: “If we could only get our men interested.” Many 
are anxious for a minority of women. The suggestions 
run from one woman to six or seven men to a slight male 
majority. If the proportion of either men or women is 
too small there is always the danger that they will be too 
uncomfortable to make any adequate contribution, even 
if they continue to attend meetings. 


The Need for a United Program 


But there is another far more fundamental reason that 
is only hinted in these arguments: the need for joint 
planning of church work so that both men and women 
may understand the needs of the church as a whole. Is a 
church “a group of organizations with separate programs, 
budgets, membership lists, or is it a fellowship of Chris- 
tians?” asks Harriet Harmon Dexter, editor of the 
Church Woman in the International Journal of Religious 
Education for March, 1940. A fellowship, she says, would 
“imply that in planning the work of the church the entire 
membership should be represented, men, women and 
young people . . . because as ‘members of a fellowship 
each has a contribution to make to the total program of 
Christianity.” 

That this is the crux of the matter was recognized as 
such by many of those who replied to the questionnaire. 
An Episcopalian thinks that women could be “invaluable 
particularly in the formulating of policies and the creat- 
ing of . wholesome, unified” parish and diocesan 
programs. 

“When the work is planned by men and women 
together, it must necessarily follow that they will work 
more closely together in all phases of the work,” a 
Baptist woman comments. 
just EARN MONEY” for the church; “they can 
THINK,” says a dissatisfied Baptist. Others stress the 
fact that men need to have more information about the 
women’s work and the women about the financial needs 
of the whole church. A Congregationalist pastor be- 
lieves that the inclusion of women on governing boards 
would be a step toward “less overlapping” and “greater 
unity in the total church program.” 

Some of the women are more specific. “Often women 
know more about the internal affairs of the church life 
than the men do, and quite often they have more time to 
give to the interests of the church,” a Congregationalist 
remarks. “The women could persuade the men to take 
more interest,” another says. “If women sit in... board 
meetings and hear at first hand needs of the church and 
discussions of plans they can cooperate more intelligently 
in the raising of funds, etc.,” is the experience of a third 
Congregationalist. “The men are noble and fine and 
wise,” says a Methodist, “yet I wonder if sometimes, in 


“Women can do more than: 
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the women’s work there are not things they do not fully 
understand.” A Congregationalist thinks a “woman’s 
viewpoint” is badly needed on the House Committee, 
“The Prudential Committee (all men) draw up the 
church budget. They seldom have a woman’s knowledge 
of and interest in missions, and our benevolences suffer.” 
A Methodist minister finds that frequently the women 
have “a more progressive and courageous attitude toward 
fresh ministry for human good while many men are prone 
to let the so-called practical financial considerations hin- 
der their benevolent and humanitarian impulses.” An 
Episcopalian—in a church where women serve on the 
vestry—believes that it is valuable to the women as well 
as to the church as a whole, for their viewpoint is “broad- 
ened by being obliged to think of their parish in relation 
to the church as a whole. . . .” 


“Separateness” Within the Church 


No doubt, every one would agree that “compartments” 
in the church are highly undesirable; there would be far 
more disagreement about the extent to which they exist. 
That question cannot be answered definitely on the basis 
of the data available. Yet it is clear that in many 
churches, and probably in all denominations (except the 
Friends) it does exist from time to time, and that it is 
always a handicap to the work of the church. Writing 
in the International Journal of Religious Education for 
March, 1940, Mary Amelia Steer of the Presbyterian, 
U.S.A., Board of Christian Education, says, “. . . There 
is the danger of over-organization, of diffusing among 
several groups that loyalty which should be given to the 
church itself.” ... 


Even when women are included on committees it 
sometimes “seems more as a courtesy than as if anything 
was expected of her,” comments a Congregationalist. A 
Presbyterian woman echoes this saying, ‘““Too many times 
women who have been chosen for’. . . committees are 
courteously forgotten or ignored when work is under dis- 
cussion.” Sometimes as a Methodist Episcopal woman 
points out, the women have “worked so closely” in their 
own groups that “their interest and their responsibility 
have centered there.” 


A Methodist Episcopal minister’s wife complains that 
“the women have been welcomed when it became neces- 
sary to make up a deficit with dinners. The men, in- 
cluding the minister, not only leave the women’s societies 
pretty much alone but they are indifferent.” An illustra- 
tion of this is the fact that the Journal and Statistics of 
the Presbyterian, U.S.A., General Assembly refers to the 
work of the women’s societies only when their contribu- 
tions are reported separately by the presbyteries. 

Some of the women express even more concern over 
the situation in their regional denominational organiza- 
tions than over the local situation. A Presbyterian reports 
that in her synod “women’s names are put on commit- 
tees as corresponding members, but in most cases are 
ignored thereafter.” In “age group work” and mission- 
ary education, carried on jointly by committees of the 
synod and the women’s synodical society, “the women 
are quite conscious of being removed from positions of 
authority, ‘their views . . . laid on the table,’ and the re- 


sult in missionary education over the state is just too 
M«ax 


An even more vigorous statement comes from another 
Presbyterian, president of her presbyterial society for five 
years. “During this time presbytery has never invited 
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me to give a report nor has it any other of our officers 
who are especially asked to make reports of their work 
to Presbytery. . . . Such reports have been made out and 
mailed to the proper chairmen who, however, have never 
acknowledged their receipt. This complaint has ever 
been such.” When presbytery met in her home town she 
asked permission to make her report in person. “A time 
was assigned to me. I was present when the proper hour 
arrived. .. . The session was about to close with no call 
for the report. I arose and asked permission to give it 
and was granted the privilege. I was received courte- 
ously (but coolly). During the noon hour when the 
women served dinner we all became . . . very popular.” 
A joint session of an Episcopal diocesan convention and 
woman’s auxiliary was devoted to a discussion of the 
proposed revision of the canon on marriage and divorce. 
But no women were asked to speak and no reference was 
made to the report of the committee of the National 
Woman’s Auxiliary on that subject until a leading mem- 
ber of the auxiliary insisted that at least a digest of the 
findings should be read. 


But the churches in which tradition is still against 
women in any place of authority are not the only ones 
of which this is true. A regional ministerial executive 
in arranging for a meeting in which there was to be lay 
representation from the different churches urged that the 
local church representative be a man since “the women 
have their own organization.” A Congregationalist .. . 
commented that the women “just go in mass [to the as- 
sociation meetings] and listen to whatever the men have 
seen fit to put on the program. A large opportunity for 
fellowship is thus lost, it seems to me.” A Disciple wrote 
sadly that the men seemed to forget that the women were 
a part of the state convention. A Baptist wrote in simi- 
lar vein: “Too often, no woman is given a place.” 


Opportunities for the Trained Woman 


It hardly seems necessary to say that where such things 
occur it is difficult to develop a real spirit of unity within 
the church. Frequently, there is little opportunity for the 
well-trained woman who does not consider Sunday- 
school teaching her forte and thinks she should be able 
to do something more for the church than help serve 
suppers. This is particularly true of employed women 
who have no more time than their brothers (even less if 
they are also home-makers). Such women seem to be 
“conspicuous by their absence” in the average church 
where there is seldom any group except the Sunday 
school to which they can have any real relationship. 
Usually they are forgotten—or so it seems to the on- 
looker—in the planning of the church program. Several 
women said that a business woman would be valuable on 
the board of trustees. A social worker might be of great 
value on the board of deacons. 


Over and over again one hears from women leaders, 
“We are losing the younger trained women.” A Con- 
gregationalist comments: “So many of our younger 
women are active and interested in P.T.A. and clubs and 
do a fine job while their interest in the church is luke- 
warm. . . . One reason may lie in the fact that they feel 
they’ve no opportunity to help or responsibility in for- 
mulating church policies—plans and programs—while 
in the other organizations they have a ‘say’ and help in 
‘running things.’” A Disciple writes similarly: “I have 
been distressed for years because of the small, almost 
negative, number of women used in executive positions 
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that require ability and devotion. The consequence is 
that we are failing to enlist the interest of our finest 
young women. . . . The world has claimed the brains of 
our brilliant women. The church was too slow.” 


Tue LEGAL Status OF WOMEN IN THE CHURCH 


It is evident from these comments that many women 
are far from satisfied in regard to the situation in their 
own local churches. In most communions women may 
not be ordained as ministers, in some they may not hold 
any important lay office, except in the women’s organiza- 
tions and the Sunday-school. 


Only eight denominations out of the twenty-four under 
discussion* ordain women on an equal basis with men. In 
the Methodist Church women may be ordained as “local 
elders” but not as “traveling elders.” This phraseology 
means that women may administer all the sacraments, 
including the Lord’s Supper, but cannot be members of 
the annual conference. Thus they have no claim to a 
pastorate, whereas some place must be found for all mem- 
bers of conference if they desire it. The former Metho- 
dist Protestant Church ordained women fully, and the 
few Methodist Protestant women ministers were made 
members of conference. 

Most of these denominations (17 out of 24) admit 
women to their highest denominational assembly. For 
the most part, women may hold, in theory, any position 
open to men in those bodies. Usually women are not 
eligible to the governing bodies of local churches if they 
are not also eligible to the national assemblies. 


Women are eligible to the National Convention of the 
United Lutheran Church—though very few actually serve. 
The synods, however, may make their own rules in this 
respect. While most of them admit women—or would 
not actually exclude a woman if she were the chosen 
representative of her local church—there are still some 
which do not. Local churches decide for themselves who 
are eligible to the church councils. 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church the canon concern- 
ing the House of Deputies at the General Convention pro- 
vides that the delegates (“deputies”) must be “laymen.” 
Each diocese decides for itself in regard to lay represen- 
tation at the diocesan convention and membership in the 
vestry of local churches. Women are eligible to the dioc- 
esan conventions, legally, in about one third of the dio- 
ceses although there may never have been a woman 
deputy. If the canon provides for a given number of 
“lay” representatives from each church, or for represen- 
tatives who are “communicants,” then women are eligi- 
ble. But if the canon provides that the representatives 
must be “laymen,” the women are barred. Fou women 
are included on the National Council of the Church. 


But church law is far from being the only factor in the 
problem. Laws may be, and often have been, changed 
without having much effect on the actual practice of the 
church for some time. Even among the denominations 
which in theory grant complete equality to women there 
is considerable variation in practice. Given a genuine 
spirit of cooperation there may be more real working 
together and unity of program in a church in which 
women cannot sit on any governing board than there is 
in one in which women can, but do not, share in the work 


of the official board. 


4 This study is limited to denominations included in the Home 
Missions Council and the Federal Council of Churches. 
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PRACTICE IN THE LocaL CHURCH Table II summarizes the replies in regard to the off- | omer 
In order to discover actual practice in local churches cial board or church cabinet (many different names are | yery n 
a questionnaire was sent out, for this Department, by used) by denominations and geographical regions. which 
denominational authorities of ten denominations, repre- _ This table indicates that the practices of Northern Bap- | reporti 
senting a wide variation in practice, to a sampling of the tist, Congregational and Methodist Episcopal churches | womer 
women of the denomination. In all, 5,380 were sent out, are very similar. For four of the five districts from which | Six of 
divided, in general, according to the proportionate num- a significant number of replies were received from Metho- from ° 
ber of churches in each denomination. Of these 1,134 dist and Congregational churches (New England, Mid- | the in 
questionnaires, or 21 per cent, were returned to this De- dle Atlantic, East North Central and Pacific) the differ- tral st 
partment, ranging from 39 per cent of the Lutherans to ence in the average percentage of women is not more | the va 
11.5 per cent of the Southern Methodists. While the than two per cent, ranging from 40.1 per cent for the | that o 
sampling is small the results are indicative, though per- Congregationalists in the Pacific states to 31.2 per cent All 
haps not conclusive, of the trend within the different in New England. The Methodist range is from 29.1 | differc 
denominations. In the tabulations below the data for per cent in the West North Central states (where the | for th 
bodies having similar duties in the different denomina- Congregational churches seem to have considerably more ther | 
tions have been grouped together by geographical women representatives, 43 per cent) to 39.4 per cent | Centr; 
divisions. on the Pacific Coast. The Baptist figures for the Eastern on all 
; and North Central states are also very similar, a trifle usuall 
The Official Board lower in New England and slightly higher in the Middle South 
The trend in local churches in most of the communions Atlantic and North Central states. the la 
studied seems to be toward a “church cabinet” or official Our sampling indicates that the proportion of women is lat 
board (whatever its name) which includes the members on the official boards of Disciples churches tends to be | churc 
of the governing bodies and representatives of the lower in the North than that of the denominations just ever, 
women’s and young people’s organizations. The older discussed and somewhat higher in the South than that | in a 
tradition of the Methodist Episcopal Church and of the of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. In theory, tional 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, left the work of the of course, men and women are equal in the Disciples of New 
official board in the hands of the board of stewards. The Christ. Just how far that equality goes in practice in the Nort} 
Discipline of the Methodist Church still approves both. local church is a moot question. Some prominent Dis- ist E 
But in the churches of the former Methodist Episcopal ciples are convinced that the sampling reported above, of we 
Church, at least, it seems that the more representative admittedly small, cannot possibly be representative, that these 
organization is now much more common. In the former the proportion of women is actually much larger. There 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, women are apparent- are, unfortunately, no statistics available with which to 
ly still scantily represented on official boards, if at all, check our sampling. However, a comment from Florida Th 
except in the Mountain and Pacific states where the pro- reported that “perhaps three” Disciples churches in the deno’ 
portion of women is higher for most boards of most state had deaconess boards. Another from Alabama said discu 
denominations. that there were “very few women” on official boards in who 
In the Disciples Church practice varies widely. In that state. A Southern minister ‘commented that his In tl 
general, the trustees, elders, deacons and deaconesses church would not have a woman on the official board the | 
make up the official board. Representatives of the because it was “not scriptural.” An unusually well- of th 
women’s and young people’s organizations are sometimes qualified reporter from Arkansas, comments: “Some of the 
added. our best churches would not tolerate the thought of Disc: 
; In tl 
Taste II, OrrictAL Boarp or CHurcH CABINET BY DENOMINATIONS AND REGIONS5 in th 
Northern Baptist N.E. M.A. EN.C.W.NO. S.A. ES.C.WS.C. Mt. Pac. Total Chui 
Nie: Mhiieches MOONE: 6 j6ckesi ceseecasaxswwcaunrdeses 12 5 12 14 rf ees 2 3 1 51 of tl 
No; witht: Wome Of Boat: 6:5: sons6ss.cieeses cceeeeoes 11 4 9 11 2 a ee 3 1 41 deac 
I 4. saakprenanccuntertnnvniniseeghaWeiieiunes 3627 31 28 46 35 33 32 ciple 
Congregational-Christian 
VPM Giga te ge Cc! | ere 29 16 14 9 3 2 4 11 88 
Noe with) WOnen: O8 BORE 6.615605 scescdneesisevarvevece 28 14 13 9 3 2 4 9 82 
Re NE iu Waa enastaceh¥ardaawew ean sSNeiesereere | 32 33 43 51 a 39 47 40 30 
Disciples of Christ : N 
NO CO ROTI. ooo nic kaled ns eduioaginseieceeus 3 4 14 20 13 11 7 5 10 87 
No; auitts Women 00) Boat «6. s6sciscwsesesensiswless dele 2 Z 11 16 8 6 7 4 10 66 
PO IED: ininins Sika sess ehh NCKSeeENEESE TED ORENEES 21 23 17 27 18 10 25 31 37 23 
Methodist Episcopal 
NG; KORCNES TC OOKIAT 66s onic eeesceaicakunnews cannes 19 120 61 65 10 1 2 10 13 301 C 
No. with Women: on Board scccsscccesvaduawescievaen’s 19 119 59 64 10 1 2 10 13 297 
VOOR: scsciiussaderaceuereasn beassaee eres ehe@eaw es 32 30 32 29 36 50 58 36 39 32 
Methodist Protestant 
Nid) TGHATCHES REDOTING 6 50io.sscscgeseeetwessecennas 5 4 3 1 6 2 1 1 18 
No; witht, WOR OR BOE i sisssiscecawsinewerneenes 4 a 1 6 1 1 1 17 I 
GNENON: dich icuyashaaded on sum aaw boats eeweteen 28 45 40 23 9 50 43 32 
Methodist Episcopal South 
TG: AOMINEIES PRODDED 5 56sis ohne kewesaweaun seins ens oa Pe re 7 26 15 21 11 12 92 
No; with: Wonien Gi BOGE ois.ascavewcsscannesessess 16 2 14 7 11 58 
OS WW AMNE - aisiis 46a aes dew N ea aon eaeaistesaseunes hanes wan ; 8 8 8 12 27 32 15 I 
——__—- Central, East South Central, West South Central, Mountain, and 
5 The Census division into regions was followed: New England, Pacific states. The percentage figures in this table were obtained 
Middle Atlantic, South Atlantic, East North Central, West North by averaging the percentages reported by local churches. 
[6] 
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women on the church board while others consider it a 
very necessary procedure.” She would not “even guess” 
which would predominate. In only 20 of the 87 churches 
reporting was the proportion as high as 40 per cent 
women while 21 reported that there were mo women. 
Six of the former were in the Mountain and Pacific states 
from which only 14 replies were received. Except for 
the increased proportion of men in the East North Cen- 
tral states (where the Disciples are particularly strong) 
the variation by sections of the country closely resembles 
that of the other denominations. 

All the available data indicate a striking difference in 
different parts of the country. The general tendency is 
for the proportion of women to increase as one goes fur- 
ther West, sometimes with a drop in the West North 
Central states. This holds good in varying proportions 
on all the boards of most denominations. Women are 
usually “few and far between” on official boards in the 
South. The Mountain and Pacific states usually show 
the largest proportion of women. It is probable that this 
is largely accounted for in the smaller proportion of 
church members to the total population. It seems, how- 
ever, that the relative strength of a given denomination 
in a section is also very influential. Thus, Congrega- 
tional churches have the lowest proportion of women in 
New England, where the denomination is strongest. The 
Northern Baptist, Congregational-Christian and Method- 
ist Episcopal churches have a much larger proportion 
of women in the South than elsewhere, probably because 
these are mainly weak missionary churches. 


Tue DEAcoNs 


The terms “deacon” and “deaconess” are used in many 
denominations to mean very different things. In this 
discussion the words refer only to volunteer lay workers 
who are given certain responsibilities within the church. 
In the Baptist churches the deacons are responsible for 
the handling of benevolences, for the general supervision 
of the spiritual life of the church, and for the serving of 
the Lord’s Supper. In both the Congregational and 
Disciples churches the deacons serve the Lord’s Supper. 
In the former they are also responsible for benevolences ; 
in the latter for raising the money. In the Presbyterian 
Church the deacons are responsible for the benevolences 
of the church. (There may or may not be a board of 
deacons.) Baptists, Congregational-Christian and Dis- 
ciples churches frequently have boards of deaconesses. 
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Deaconesses do not serve the Lord’s Supper except per- 
haps on the mission field or in very weak churches. They 
usually share with the deacons responsibility for benevo- 
lences and may, or may not, meet with them as a joint 
board. In general, they are regarded as equal in rank 
with different functions. In some of the local churches 
having deaconess boards, however, it seems that their 
responsibilities are limited to local charitable work and 
the tasks of preparing the bread and wine for the Lord’s 
Supper and of caring for the baptismal robes (in the 
Baptist and Disciples churches). In others they are lead- 
ers in church activities. In churches having an official 
board deaconesses are usually, not always, included. 
Tables III below shows the number of churches having 
women deacons, the average number of women deacons per 
church, and the percentage of women deacons in the dif- 
ferent denominations. No attempt was made to distin- 
guish between deacons and deaconesses since it was not 
possible to be certain which was meant in many cases. 
The proportion of women deacons seems, therefore, con- 
siderably higher than is probably the case. 


For the country as a whole 55 per cent of the Northern 
Baptist churches have women either as deacons or as a 
separate board of deaconesses. Usually the number of 
deacons and deaconesses is about equal. 


Of the Congregational-Christian churches reporting, 
56.6 per cent had women deacons or deaconesses. The 
number of men and of women was usually nearly equal. 
Just under 50 per cent of the Disciples churches report- 
ing had women deacons or deaconesses. In most cases 
the number of deaconesses was considerably smaller 
than that of the deacons. 


Presbyterians (U.S.A.) are much more willing to see 
women on the board of deacons than on any other of their 
governing bodies, judging from the larger number of 
churches reporting them and the larger number of women 
serving. Of the churches reporting, 35.5 per cent had 
women deacons, ranging from a very small proportion 
to more than half. In New York Presbytery, in 1938-39, 
38 per cent of the churches had women deacons. For the 
churches having women deacons, the average percentage 
was 45.7. This is a somewhat higher figure than our 
table shows. Replies from Presbyterian churches came 
mainly from presidents of synodical and presbyterial so- 
cieties, probably from the larger churches for the most 
part. (In most denominations there are usually fewer 


TasLe III. SumMary or Repries Asout DEACONS 
Northern Baptist N.E. M.A. ENC.WNC. S.A. ESC. WSC. Mt. Pac. Total 
Number churches reporting sc cess: cecescc cevccscccecs 18 6 15 22 7 6 4 78 
WU Sth: WWCMIGI PMROUS occ ks bac cccwsecectvcscencwes 11 a 8 9 5 3 4 43 
Of Reported Deacons, % Women...............sse000. 34 21 30 20 44 27 46 30 
Average Number Women Deacons.............00+000: y as ay 4 5.0 9.0 7.0 20.0 7.0 
Congregational-Christian 
Number chevehies repottine® ccc. cocks ccexcecscecewns 3 27 22 11 3 2 4 11 111 
Werth VEGGIE DICUQUNIR. cc ccessccccesccnexewedcsucces 15 9 13 10 1 1 3 10 62 
Of Reported Deacons, % Women. .......00ceccccccccs 31 17 29 46 45 14 42 44 32 
Average Number Women Deacons ...............-00e: 6.0 5.0 5.7 aa 18.0 3.0 2.6 8.9 7.5 
Disciples of Christ 
Wimiber CHEPCHES SONOFINE oo 66 cco kee c ce cet cecestes 3 5 15 18 12 6 7 8 8 82 
WET WOON RINOUINE 6. calc cedescedicasdviractdlésena 1 1 6 11 5 1 4 5 6 40 
Of Reported Deacons, % Women .........ccesseeeeeee 15 27 17 30 22 2 28 26 35 22 
Average Number Women Deacons ...............e0008 69 120 120 145 9.5 40 12.1 80 14.0 9.0 
Presbyterian U. S. A. 
Number chaVGhes FEPOPtie. «06.055 cee, cacinccvescues 1 11 9 11 3 4 11 6 6 62 
Writ Ul ONMETE ENINGOIIS cteuwrcns cesdnnacecvcess eons 1 4 1 1 1 4 A 5 22 
Of Reported Deacons, 9% Women .......cccscccesscves 80 13 2 4 4 12 62 39 12 
Average Number Women Deacons .............0-0 0008 8.0 5.3 3.0 4.0 1.0 2.0 46 3.6 3.7 
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women on important boards in large churches.) Women 
who were unwilling to have women ordained as elders 
sometimes suggested that half the board of deacons 
should be women. 


The Elders 


In the Disciples of Christ the elders (usually few in 
number) are in charge of the spiritual affairs of the 
church and administer the Lord’s Supper (served by the 
deacons). No data are available as to the number of 
churches with women elders. It seems, however, to be 
very unusual for women to serve as elders in the Dis- 
ciples Church. The fundamental difficulty seems to be— 
as is evident in other denominations—a deep-rooted ob- 
jection to the idea of women administering or serving 
the Lord’s Supper. 

In the Presbyterian Church the elders, collectively 
known as the session, are in charge of the spiritual life 
of the church and serve the Lord’s Supper. Lay dele- 
gates to presbytery, synod, and General Assembly are 
always elders. Only in 1930 was membership in the 
session opened to women. In most parts of the country 
women elders are still few in number. Table IV below 
gives the data as revealed by the questionnaire. 


TABLE IV. MEMBERS OF THE SESSION, PRESBYTERIAN 
CuurcyH, U. S. A. 


Number Churches Replying Of Reported 
Elders Average 


With % Number 

Total WomenElders Women Women 
Pte .6ccceuwudacekex Z 0 0 0 
BEA... cccrassevewsen 15 0 0 0 
| a oe 14 1 2 3 

WRUNG. axdunsvanens 17 1 0.6 1.5 
OS RR ee 6 0 0 0 
LSS, eee 5 0 0 0 
hh eee 13 1 1 1 

RNY: ccuuuwwiionwacnn 9 3 7 1.6 
DE wiisinnknwees 8 0 0 0 
CUMGBOWNA. o.nise dv cisee 1 0 0 0 

Ct ne a ee 89 6 1 1.4 


Only 6.6 per cent of the churches from which replies 
were received had women elders. Probably the propor- 
tion of women serving as elders is somewhat greater than 
this. There can, however, be little doubt that Presby- 
terian churches as a whole are much more ready to have 
women deacons and trustees than they are to have women 
elders. There are still whole presbyteries and at least 
one synod, according to the replies on the questionnaire, 
in which there are no women elders. In a number of 
cases figures were given for all the women elders in a 
presbytery or a synod. Of 21 synods for which com- 
plete data were available, in only four were there five 
per cent or more women elders. Comparative data were 
available for 45 presbyteries in different parts of the 
country. Of these, 13 had five per cent or more women 
elders. Only two had 10 per cent or more. In New 
York Presbytery in 1938-39, 13.3 per cent of the churches 
had women elders—most often one-sixth women—but the 
percentage for the whole presbytery was very small. 


TRUSTEES 


In most of the denominations of the country the finan- 
cial affairs of the church are handled by the trustees. 
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Table V (page 9) shows the number of churches with 
women trustees, the average number of women, and the 
per cent women of all trustees reported. 


Thus, nearly half of the Congregational-Christian 
churches (44.4 per cent) represented in our study have 
at least one woman on the board of trustees, as compared 
with 32 per cent of the Baptists, 22 per cent of the Dis- 
ciples, Presbyterians and Southern Methodists; and only 
15.6 per cent of the Methodist Episcopal. 

If, however, the figures for the Mountain and Pacific 
states (where the Methodists are the leading Protestant 
denomination) are omitted, then the figures for the three 
Methodist bodies, the Disciples and the Presbyterians 
are very similar. It is rare in any denomination to find 
more than one or two women on the board unless the 
church has an unusually large number of trustees. As 
has already been noted, the Presbyterian figures may in- 
dicate fewer women trustees than there are in the coun- 
try as a whole. However, in New York Presbytery in 
1938-39, 20.7 per cent of the churches had women trus- 
tees but only 3.7 per cent of all the trustees in the Pres- 
bytery were women. For the country as a whole, 5 
per cent of all the Presbyterian trustees reported to us 
were women. 


It is thus evident that in all denominations except the 
Congregational-Christian the board of trustees is regarded 
as, in general, “a man’s job.” Men and women work 
better together than alone, said a Methodist minister, 
except on the board of trustees and the building and 
repairs committee. A Presbyterian woman reported that 
a woman had been elected to the board of trustees of her 
church but had resigned because it was “a man’s job.” 
In such a case, the real difficulty may, of course, have 
been the personalities involved. Women frequently feel, 
however, that they could manage the finances better than 
do the men. ! . 


The Methodist Board of Stewards 


Some Methodist churches (North and South) volun- 
teered information about their boards of stewards. In 
most Methodist Episcopal churches the stewards now 
function mainly as a part of the official board. Their 
major responsibility is for charitable work. In many 
churches of the Methodist Episcopal Church South the 
stewards are still the official board though there seems 
to be a trend toward a more representative organization. 
Table VI below shows the number of churches having 
women on the board of stewards, the average number of 
women, and the percentage of women. 


TaBLE VI. SumMMaRY OF REPLIES ABOUT STEWARDS 
Methodist Episcopal Methodist Episcopal South 


Number Churches Number Churches 
Replying Replying Of 
Reported Average Reported Average 
With Stewards Number With Stewards Number 
Total Women % Women Women Total Women % Women Women 


MA. .. & 22 23 6.3 
EN.C. . 8 8 29 7.5 
8 


W.N.C.. 8 23 7.0 5 4 10 3.0 
EAs Gis is Ae 8 2 0.9 1.0 
Boks fl 1 70 5.0 4 1 4 3.0 
Wik..« 2 1 13 3.0 13 6 5 4.0 
Mt. sos A 1 36 5.0 5 5 30 1.8 
Me «. 2 2 64 115 3 2 11 2.0 

Total . 46 3 27 7.2 38 20 6 2.5 
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TABLE V. SUMMARY OF REPLIES ON TRUSTEES, BY DENOMINATIONS AND REGIONS 


Northern Baptist 


N.E. M.A, EN.C.W.N.C. S.A. ESC.WSC. Mt. 


Number Churches Reporting ................- 18 6 
With Women Trustees ............ceeeeeeees 7 3 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 2.6 3.3 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women .............. 16 17 
Congregational-Christian 
Number Churches Reporting ................+. 25 26 
With Women Trustees .............e cece eens 9 7 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 1.6 ai 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women .............. 9 7 
Disciples of Christ 
Number Churches Reporting ..............0005 3 4 
With Women Trustees ...............ee eee re 2 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 1.5 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women .............. 18 
Friends 
Number Churches Reporting ...........0..e0e: 1 
With Women Trustees ...............eeeeee és 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women .............. 
Methodist Episcopal 
Number Churches Reporting ...........++ee000% 15 122 
With Women Trustees ...............eeeeee 3 18 
Average Number Women Trustees ............- 1.6 11 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women ............+. 4 2 
Methodist Protestant 
Number Churches Reporting .................. 4 
With Women Trustees ............ceeeeeeee x 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women .............. 
Methodist Episcopal South 
Number Churches Reporting ..............0ee 
With Women Trustees .............seeeeeees 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women ............. 
Presbyterian U. S. A. 
Number Churches Reporting ............--..08 2 15 
With Women Trustees ........ceceeeeeeeeees 2 
Average Number Women Trustees ............ 3.0 
Of Reported Trustees, % Women .............- 5 


This is, of course, a very small sample. The data for 
the Methodist Episcopal Church bear out the impressions 
of observers that most churches have women stewards— 
in most parts of the country apparently a rather small 
proportion. In the Methodist Episcopal Church South, 
women stewards are still relatively few. One estimate 
by a qualified observer is that not more than a third of 
the Methodist Episcopal South churches have women 
stewards. It is probable that the recent merger with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church will result in a considerably 
increased use of women on official boards in the South. 


The Lutheran Church Council 


The term “church council,” like most of the others, is 
differently used in different denominations. In this sec- 
tion, however, discussion is limited to the church coun- 
cils of the United Lutheran Church. It is, apparently, 
still very unusual for women to be members of the church 
council, though they are probably eligible in many 
churches where they do not serve. Of 90 replies to our 
questionnaire only two reported a woman on the church 
council. Committees of the churches, however, apparently 
frequently include women. 


The Episcopal Vestry 


In the Protestant Episcopal Church the vestry has 
charge of all finances. The number, the method of elec- 
tion and the qualifications are determined by the diocese. 
The questionnaire sent to Episcopalians asked (I) 
whether women were eligible to serve on the vestry, 
(II) whether or not they do serve, and, (III) if so, how 
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Pac. Un’kwn Total 


1621 7 6 oe ~u- = 
2 5 2 3 3 25 
20 14° 15 10-16 20 
4 5 9 6 12 10 
23 4 2 3 14 108 
10 5 3 1 3 10 48 
19 16 13 20 125 21 1.9 
11 612”—~«18 17 27 18 18 
4 17. 12 7 5 7 9 78 
1 1 4 1 5 4 18 
10 #10 15 10 37.15 1.5 
2 : i 5 3514 ll 
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many men and women were on the vestry. Table VII 
gives the replies to these questions. 


Taste VII. Women oN VESTRIES 
it Of 
Average Reported 
Number Vestrymen 


IT Women per cent 


Yes No Yes No Vestrymen Women 

1, 2 eer err 7 6 4 3 2 15 
| a, ere 5 18 1 3 2 22 
ih, a ee 1 16 1 0 2 25 
Wee ive Givaeccs 8 8 2 6 2 25 
, Sperererre 5 27 2 3 1 17 
E. & W. S. C ae 12 i Pie ~ a 
) | reer ce 5 3 4 1 1.5 23 
ES ceucncendes 2 8 1 1 1 10 

FOUR ssicccs 33 98 15 17 1.9 17 


Just over a third of the replies indicated that women 
are eligible to serve on vestries. In one or two cases 
where there were contradictory replies from the same 
diocese it was evident that the women did not always 
know the diocesan law. Women were on the vestry in 
just under half of the churches in which they were eligi- 
ble to serve. As in other denominations, there are apt 
to be more women on the vestries of very small churches. 


Monthly Meeting of the Friends 


From the beginning the Friends have accepted the 
equality of the sexes. The Discipline states: 

“Members have equal rights and privileges in the denomination 
modified only by the gifts they have received and their faithfulness 
in the exercise thereof. 

“There are no distinctions in the rights, privileges or responsi- 
bilities of the members because of sex.” 
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To this a respondent adds: “So it has always been in 
our denomination.” Others comment that the basis of 
choice is the capacity of the individual to do the work, 
without regard to sex. 


PRACTICE IN REGIONAL ASSEMBLIES 


In most denominations there is a regional organization 
covering a group of churches in a given section with a 
larger organization corresponding to the state or a group 
of states. In some cases as in the Presbyterian, U.S.A., 
and the Protestant Episcopal Church, the smaller organi- 
zation is the unit from which representatives go to the 
national assembly. In others the district organization is 
not usually of great importance. In most denominations 
membership in assemblies, regional or national, is pre- 
scribed by church law. 

In the Disciples of Christ, however, all those who at- 
tend have the right to vote. Frequently, in that denomi- 
nation, women are in the majority. State boards are 
elected by the state conventions. In 22 of the 42 state 
boards there were no women members in 1938; 10 had a 
single woman member, five had two women, and five 
from three to six women. In some states there is a “gen- 
eral board” and a woman’s board, in others the two have 
merged. “Not until a resolution was presented by a 
group of women three years ago asking for at least one 
woman on the staff of state convention officers did the 
women have representation,” says a Disciple of her state 
board. “For two years now we have had a vice presi- 
dent. There has not been a single woman on the conven- 
tion committees for at least five years.” 


In about a third of the Episcopal dioceses women are 
eligible to membership in the diocesan convention— 
though in some of these no woman has ever served. Ex- 
cept in the Mountain and Pacific Coast states it would 
seem to be unusual to have more than a small minority 
of women—usually from the weakest churches. The dio- 
cese of Massachusetts is the outstanding one in the East 
in which women play an important part. 

In most dioceses there is a diocesan council or execu- 
tive committee, consisting usually, it would seem, of the 
chairmen of the diocesan committees with certain ex- 
officio members. In eight dioceses, according to the Liv- 
ing Church Annual for 1940, women were members of 
this board, sometimes as employed officers. In only two, 
was the chairman of women’s work included. In many 
dioceses, however, women serve on the committees but 
not on the council. Three of the eight provincial coun- 
cils (a province is a group of dioceses) have women 
members, and a fourth has three associate members 
elected by the women’s auxiliary. 

When the Presbyterian, U.S.A., national boards were 
reorganized in 1923 the former women’s boards were 
merged in the Board of Foreign Missions, the Board of 
National Missions, and the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion. Presbyteries and synods were urged to include 
representatives of the women’s presbyterial and synodi- 
cal societies on the committees working with these boards. 
This, it seems, has been done in a number of synods. 
Legally, members of committees of presbytery must be 
members of presbytery—that is, elders in their home 
churches. In some cases it has been possible to get around 
the legal difficulties ; in others—it would seem—no effort 
has been made to do so. 


After the merger of the Congregational boards in 1926- 
1927 it was recommended that associations (of churches 
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in a small area) and conferences (usually state-wide) 
follow the rule of including one-third women in their 
membership and on boards. Far fewer replies were re- 
ceived to these questions than to those dealing with the 
local church. It seems, however, that the one-third rule 
is closely followed in the conferences—though not so 
faithfully in the executive committee of conference—and 
less carefully observed in the associations or in their ex- 
ecutive committees. 

But little specific data were given concerning the com- 
position of Northern Baptist associations or state con- 
ventions. In many cases a majority of women was re- 
ported. Of 24 replies in regard to the board of the state 
convention, two reported a majority of women, two that 
it was about equally divided, 10 a quarter or more women, 
and five that there were no women on the state board. 

Women are eligible to membership in most of the 
synods of the United Lutheran Church, but very seldom 
serve as delegates. Of 89 replies to this question 15 re- 
ported from one to five women delegates to their synod 
and two others that occasionally there is a woman dele- 
gate. Five of these were in the South Atlantic states. 
It would seem that more women are sent to conference 
(the smaller organization) than to synod though the 
number is still very small. 


WomMeEN IN NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES 


In most of these denominations women may be mem- 
bers of the national assemblies. Most of these are dele- 
gated bodies, others—notably the Disciples of Christ— 
are open to all who care to attend. In the Congrega- 
tional-Christian Church half of the delegates from the 
state conferences to the General Council must be women. 
It must be said, however, that the proportion of women 
on the committees of the General Council is small. 

At the first General, Conference of the Methodist 
Church in 1940, seventy-five, or about 22 per cent of the 
lay delegates, were women. They were about equally 
divided between the former North and South churches.* 


A few women act as delegates to the General Assem- 
bly of the Presbyterian Church and to the General Synod 
of the Evangelical and’ Reformed Church, 


- Women on NATIONAL CuyurcH Boarps 


In the Congregational-Christian and Presbyterian 
churches the constitutions of the boards require that 
one-third of the members shall be women. These pro- 
portions are approximately maintained. 


In the United Christian Missionary Society of the 
Disciples of Christ the Board of Managers, Board of 
Trustees, and the nominating committee must be evenly 


divided between men and women according to the con-. 


stitution. The Commissions of the International Con- 
vention vary in women membership. Thus, in 1938 
there were six women out of 25 on the Commission on 
Unified Promotion, three bodies had a single woman 
member each, and four had no women members. 


The Northern Baptist Convention has separate women’s 
boards for home and foreign missions. The American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the American Bap- 
tist Publication Society have no women members. But 
the American Baptist Home Mission Society has a woman 
vice president, and two women on the board of mana- 


8 Christian Advocate, April 4, 1940, p. 325. 
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gers, in addition to the recording secretary. While there 
is close cooperation between the Women’s Home Board 
and the Home Mission Society, the women members of 
the latter are not representatives of the Women’s Board. 
The Ministers and Missionaries Benefit Board has one 
woman “special representative.” The board of managers 
of the Board of Education has five women and 22 men. 
Although the United Brethren in Christ have in gen- 
eral a very liberal policy toward women, there are at 
present very few women on national church boards. Three 
have a few women, and one woman “advisory member” 
is on the executive committee of the Board of Christian 
Education. In 1940 the other boards were all men. The 
three Homes maintained by the United Brethren in 
Christ have no women on their boards of trustees, though 
women would seem to be especially useful in such work. 


In the Evangelical and Reformed Church none of the 
committees of General Synod or the administrative boards 
have more than two women; some have none. The United 
Lutheran Church has one woman on each of four boards. 
None of the others have any women members. 

The Boards of Missions and Church Extension and 
Hospitals and Home of the new Methodist Church make 
definite provision for women members. The Board of 
Missions will be divided evenly between men and women 
except that all the bishops are members. The Board of 
Hospitals and Homes will have 24 members: six bishops, 
six ministers, and 12 laymen, of whom half must be 
women. The Board of Temperance provides for ten 
members-at-large, half of whom must be women, in addi- 
tion to the representatives from each Jurisdictional Con- 
ference. The constitution of the Board of Education 
provides only that “care shall be taken to elect men and 
women who are qualified by experience ... , and by 
training and interest for the work of the Board.” 

There are very few women on the boards of the United 
Church of Canada; some have no women, others from 
one to three. 


CHURCH FEDERATIONS 


It was not possible to make as elaborate a study of 
theory and practice in church federations and councils of 
religious education as was attempted for a few denomina- 
tions. It seems that actual practice is somewhere between 
the position of the most liberal and that of the most con- 
servative denominations—as might be expected. By and 
large, women take a larger part in the East North Cen- 
tral, Mountain, and Pacific Coast states than they do in 
the East or in the West North Central states. However, 
the data available for 49 federations and councils indi- 
cate that 24 had no women officers while 25 had one or 
more. Frequently, there is a woman vice president. 
Women serve as executive secretaries of several federa- 
tions. (In some cases they are little more than office 
secretaries, in others they carry the full responsibility.) 
Where new constitutions are being adopted the tendency 
seems to be to provide specifically for the representation 
of women. Some provide for equal representation of 
men and of women, others that a certain proportion of 
the executive committee shall be women, or that the 
Y.W.C.A. secretary or certain representatives of the 
women’s organizations shall be members of the executive 
committee. 


THE WoMAN MINISTER 


With the growth of the woman suffrage movement 
toward the latter part of the nineteenth century interest 
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in the ministry as a profession began to grow among 
women. Two denominations—the United Brethren and 
the Methodist Protestant—liberalized their position to in- 
clude women. 

But even in the denominations which ordain women 
there are still very few in the pastorate. There are many 
more in religious education or various other fields of 
church work. 


Just over six per cent (168) of all the ordained min- 
isters of the United Brethren in Christ were women in 
1940 but only four per cent of the “itinerant elders,” 
(59)* that is, “in ministerial employment,” were women. 
No woman, it is said, has ever been elected a bishop, 
though legally there is nothing to prevent it. 

The Disciples of Christ had a smaller percentage of 
women ministers in 1938, about 3.5 per cent (254). But, 
if our estimate is correct only about 14.5 per cent of the 
ordained women were pastors. In one case, at least, 
there was a joint pastorate of husband and wife. No 
doubt, this was true in practice in many churches, where 
it was not formally recognized. 

The Congregational-Christian Church had _ fewer 
women ministers in 1937 than did the Disciples of Christ, 
166, or 2.9 per cent of all the ordained ministers. But 66 
of these were pastors in full standing, 20 were assistant 
pastors, and 67 other women (licentiates, members of 
other denominations, or laywomen serving as pastors) 
were actually in charge of churches. There seems to have 
been but little change in the number of women ordained 
in the last few years. 

In 1939, there were 84 ordained women listed in the 
Northern Baptist Convention directory of ministers. Of 
these 32 were pastors, five were in “special service,” 47 
were “not in active service.” 

The United Church of Canada has ordained only a 
very few women. 

The question of giving women full clergy rights was 
extensively discussed at the first General Conference of 
the Methodist Church in 1940. The final decision was 
to maintain the arrangement of the former Methodist 
Episcopal Church, which has been described earlier, 
The chief objection to granting full clergy rights to 
women was the difficulty of placing them in churches, 
since members of conference must be given churches if 
they desire it. In 1937 it was reported that there were 
22 ordained women ministers and 140 on the “supply 
pastors” list of the Methodist Episcopal Church. They 
are nearly all in rural churches. Women of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, South, have been particularly 
eager to have full clergy rights granted to women—not 
because they wish to see a great many women ordained 
but because on the mission fields and in very small com- 
munities the ordained woman minister could carry on all 
the duties of the minister at times when no men min- 
isters are available. 

Before 1929 it is said, the able woman who was 
willing to take a small country church had a fair chance 
of securing one among the more liberal denominations. 
Today it is much more difficult. The attitude of the 
average congregation is probably represented by the old 
farmer who said of an exceptionally able young woman 
candidate, “I’d ruther have a man that wa’n’t so good.” 

Some of the women ministers of the country are or- 
ganized in the American Association of Women Preach- 


7 That is, had names which could be recognized as probably 
women’s. 
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ers, which has as its aim the development of fellowship 
among women ministers and encouragement of “conse- 
crated and capable young women to take up the work of 
the ministry.” Active members include “women in good 
standing in any evangelical denomination . . . who are 
licensed, ordained, or otherwise authorized as preachers 
according to the procedure of their several churches, 
and also women preachers who accept the principles of 
the association but whose denominations do not authorize 
women to preach. 


CONCLUSION 


The comments quoted from the women who replied to 
the questionnaire make it evident that there is in every 
denomination a group of women, active workers in their 
local churches, who are genuinely disturbed over the 
present situation. The statistical data, furthermore, show 
that there is frequently much cause for their concern. It 
is evident that in most denominations there is but little 
opportunity for “the women’s viewpoint” to be expressed 
officially. It is evident also that this often means a real 
loss to the church for the different groups in the loca! 
churches frequently work alone with little or no real 
understanding of each other’s special tasks. But neither 
this loss nor that of trained women who are, according 
to reports from all denominations, drifting into other 
fields of activity, can be measured statistically. The theory 
that “the women will work anyway” apparently does not 
hold good with the younger women. This is a problem 
which calls for earnest consideration on the part of all 
groups within the churches—ministers, men and women, 
alike. 


APPENDIX 
Legal Status of Women in the Church 


Women Ordained Equally with Seventh-Day Baptists 


Men Loe a in Christ 
Afri Methodist Epi nited Church of Canada 
Zion seca ae United Lutheran Church 


Congregational-Christian 
Disciples of Christ 

Friends, Society of 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Seventh-Day Baptists 

United Brethren in Christ 
United Church of Canada 


Partial Status Granted 
Methodist Church 


Women Eligible to Highest 
Denominational Body 


Do Not Ordain Women 


African Methodist Episcopal 
Christian Reformed 
Church of the Brethren 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Evangelical 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Moravian 
National Baptist Convention 
Presbyterian U. S. 
Presbyterian U. S. A. 
Protestant Episcopal 
Reformed in America 
African Methodist Episcopal Syrian Orthodox Church 
African Methodist Episcopal United Lutheran 

Zion United Presbyterian 
Church of the Brethren 
Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Congregational-Christian 
Disciples of Christ 
Evangelical and Reformed 
Friends, Society of 
Methodist Church 
Moravian 
National Baptist Convention 
Northern Baptist Convention 
Presbyterian U. S. A. 


Women Ineligible to Highest 
Denominational Body 

Christian Reformed 

Evangelical Church 

Presbyterian U. S. 

Protestant Episcopal 

Reformed in America 

Syrian Orthodox 

United Presbyterian 


NuMBER OF QUESTIONNAIRES SENT OuT BY DENOMINATIONS 


Cong.—Christian ....... 400 Northern Baptist ....... * 500 
Disciples of Christ ..... 500 Presbyterian U. S. A.... 600 
Methodist Episcopal .... 1,500 Protestant Episcopal .. 380 
Methodist Protestant . 100 United Lutheran ........ 300 
Meth. Episcopal South . ; 1,000 ee 
Society of Friends ...... 100 5,380 


TEXT OF QUESTIONNAIRES 
“I, The several types of governing body in local churches of the 
denominations included in this questionnaire are listed below. 
“A. Check those found in your local church. 


“B. Give the number of men members and of women members 
of each one checked: Board of Deacons; Board of Trustees; 
Church Council; Monthly Meeting; Official Board; Session; 
Standing Committee. 


“TI. The several types of governing body in the region or dis- 
trict of these denominations are listed below. 
“A, Check those found in your denomination. 


“B. Give the number of men members and of women members 
of each one checked in your region. 


“C. If this organization has an executive committee, give the 
number of men and of women serving on it: Association; Con- 
ference; Presbytery; State Convention; Synod; Yearly Meeting. 


“III. Indicate with a check mark whether during the last few 
years the number of women serving in these capacities has changed 
locally or regionally (increased, decreased, no change). 


“IV. Was Question III answered on the basis of statistics? 
General impression? 


“V. Please state frankly your own opinion on this question of 
the participation of women in the governing bodies of the 
churches. Use back of this sheet.” 


In view of the lack of information concerning the 
legal status of women in the different dioceses a slightly 
different questionnaire was circulated by the National 
Women’s Auxiliary of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
Of these 380 were sent out. Episcopal women were asked: 

“Are women eligible to membership in your diocesan _conven- 
tions?” “If so, give the number of men delegates and of women 
delegates at your last diocesan convention”; “Are women eligible 
to serve on your diocesan councils?” “Are women eligible to 
serve on the vestry of your parish church?” “Do they serve on 
the vestry?” “If so, give the number of men and of women on your 
vestry”; “Indicate with a check mark whether during the last few 
years the number of women serving in these capacities has changed 
locally or regionally (increased, decreased, no change; locally, 
regionally).” “Please state frankly your own opinion on this 
question of the participation of women in the governing bodies 
of the churches.” 


The questionnaires were distributed in the way which 
seemed best to denominational officials in each denom- 
ination. In some cases they were sent directly to the 
women of the local churches by national headquarters. In 
other cases the heads of the women’s regional denomina- 
tional organizations were asked to send a certain number 
to women in each of their respective associations. 


“A New Role For Women” 


Margaret Mead, well-known for her anthropological 
studies, writing under the above title in Womans Press 
(New York) for November, says that women should 
seek to develop a world in which “women would be asked 
to play a role complementary to that of men instead of 
competitive with it... . We would abandon the appeal 

. . to the need to enter a competitive race and achieve 
on a single man-made scale. We would . . . seek to 
capitalize the extra strength and creativeness of women 
who have been fulfilled because their children have 
smiled so much. We would recognize that women have two 
jobs, the private job of bringing up men who are so se- 
cure ... that they need never think of or fear competition of 
women, and the public job of making a steadily growing 
place in the world within which women can exercise func- 
tions congruent with their biological role, and in which the 
gifted woman is free to contribute to society without her 
position being invidious.” 


Printed in U. S. A. 
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